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Abstract 

Islamic history has witnessed numerous educators of both the 
heart and mind. Rumi (1207-1273) as a great Sufi employed 
both rational argumentation and educational method pertaining 
to the heart and spirit. This article critically examines his 
educational formulas as reflected in his personal histoiy with 
textual evidence drawn from his works in the historical context 
followed by an elaboration on how he put his five stages 
educational formula in practice. This article argues that Rumi 
successfully combined aql (reasoning) and qalb (heart) which I 
call ‘heart-centred spiritual formula’ in spiritual education 
through the medium of serving others. 

Keywords: Rumi, education, Islam, reasoning, spirituality, 
etiquette, insan al-kamil (perfect man) 

Introduction 

Since the advent of Islam, Islamic history has witnessed numerous 
spiritual educators of both the heart and mind. Yet, the educational 
philosophy and curriculum of both madrassas and the scholars were 
fragmented. Teachers and scholars resorted to instructing separately 
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in the key areas of the rational sciences (aqliyat and mantiq) as well 
as the spiritual sciences (mana'wiyat and tassawuj). Students were 
taught these key lessons of the mind, heart and spirit separately. In 
two different epochs of Muslim history a shift occurred in the 
educational paradigm of the leading Muslim scholars. In response to 
a context of war, oppression, socio-political and economic unrest, 
due to Mongol invasions Jalal ad-Din Muhammad Rumi a notable 
figure created a new spiritual educational paradigm in the 13 th 
century respectively. Through his efforts, the marriage of the heart 
and mind in his educational curriculums emerged. The creative 
works of Rumi show a shift and demarcation from traditional 
educational methods to a new educational paradigm for his 
respective community 

Affected by his historical and personal context Rumi employed both 
rational argumentation ( aql ), and spiritual educational methods 
pertaining to the heart (qalb) the latter two being classed together as 
mana 'wiyat aspects. Although reason and heart are not two different 
entities, but different modalities of knowing. 1 For him, one of the 
primary functions of the aql is to serve as master of "carnal" 
desires 2 . This can be achieved if aql is enlightened with Divine 
revelation. 

His methodology of education for spiritual progress has five stages 
which include purification of the heart, enlightening the aql( the 
reasoning),possessing ilm din (religious sciences), ilm yaqeen (the 
knowledge of certainty), adab (etiquette) and ilmi hall (the 
knowledge which reflects in actions) 

This article will analyse Rumi’s way of spiritual education which I 
would call ‘heart-centred educational formula’ as reflected in his 
personal history with textual evidence drawn from his works. It will 
critically assess the patterns in his work that reflect an educational 
method based either in rational argumentation ( aqliyat ) or in 
spiritual aspects (mana'wiyat) both combined. Rumi fused both 
aspects in a critical time to subdue negativity by appealing to the 
‘mind’ and through the infusion of spirituality and injection of hope 
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in a time of social and economical mayhem. His impact and the 
influence of novel educational philosophy will also be examined. 

Historical and conceptual background 

Jalal ad-Din Rumi is one of the ‘finest product’ of a period of crisis 
in the Muslim world. He lived during the period of the Mongol 
invasion of the Muslim lands. The invasion created a deep and 
massive impact in the heart of Islamic societies. It caused disunity, 
weakened the caliphate and destroyed the educational and 
economical system. Ibn’ul Athir (1160-1233) called it ‘the greatest 
calamity that had ever befallen mankind.’ 3 On the one hand, the 
inner struggles between leaders of the Muslim world and on the 
other hand, the Mongol invasion and brutality left permanent marks 
which led to end ‘The Golden Age of Islam’ in Rumi’s time. As 
Afzal Iqbal argues ‘Muslim civilisation has never recovered from 
devastation wrought by the Mongols.’ 4 Intra-Muslim struggles gave 
strength to the Mongol invasion, which started in 1230 and 
surpassed the death of Rumi. Mongols captured many Islamic cities 
and Muslims were massacred. 

Despite living in one of the bloodiest eras in Muslim history marked 
by internal dissention between Muslims as well as external attack 
by Mongols, Rumi resorted to a unique spiritual educational 
methodology and philosophy that alleviated the drastic ills which 
created a sharp cleavage between religious thought and activity 5 and 
faith wholly divorced from the deed. 6 While many of his 
contemporaries including scholars blamed external powers as major 
causes of the crisis, Rumi focused more on the internal factors of 
the crisis and proposed solutions in his works. Turkmen argues he 
did not participate political activity. ‘He watched the events on a 
scene of the psychical; world with divine eyes.’ 7 Rumi perceived 
the external powers as rivals to compete with on peaceful terms, not 
as enemies to confront. He was also critical of the external powers 
or causes not simply in a sloganistic way but upon philosophical 
principles. Rumi did not preach retaliation and hatred in response to 
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existing socio-political divisions in a hybrid Asia Minor. Love 
instead was his primary messages to his reconcile hostilities in his 
immediate community as well as to all the humanity across time 
and space. 8 

To reach this end, he saw the marriage of heart mind in the service 
of spiritual education as a key tool. He states that ‘not everything 
can be known by the reason and logic.’ But this doesn’t mean that 
everything outside of reason and logic is true. 9 To him, everything 
that exists in the world is more so in the heart of the completed 
(saintly) human being. 10 So the combination of such heart and 
enlighten mind can cure ignorance. Rumi preferred travelling from 
ignorance ( jahiliyci ) to the reason (aql) than performing saintly 
miracles ( karamah ) such as levitating. 11 He views ‘state of 
ignorance as God’s prison but (a state of) knowledge, that is His 
(lofty) balcony.’ 12 He observed leaving ignorance through the 
marriage of heart and mind for spiritual education to be the greatest 
achievement of his times. This distinct method of education that 
attracted and influenced the masses. Rumi infused aql with love 
('ishq) xi and offered this combination in the service of education. 
This became the answer to the questions of his time and later and 
solution to the problem of his people. 

Rumi’s method of spiritual education may be better understood 
through the lens of the predominance of the aql and naql debate that 
also affected the outlook and method of other scholars. Tritton 
discusses the arguments about revelation and reason in Islamic 
scholarship. There are four different approaches to the role of 
reason (aql) and tradition (naql 14 ). The first one assumes that 
tradition (naql) goes before reason (aql) and has been espoused 
more popularly by Abu al-Hasan al-Ash c arl (873-935) and Ibn 
Taymiya (1263-1328).The second approach prefers reason (aql) 
before tradition (naql). This is mainly the position of the Mutazilites 
and the philosophers like Ibn Rushd (1126-1198). In recent times 
this was re-echoed in the nineteenth century by Syed Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1898) in India and Muhammad ' Abduh (1849-1905) in 
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Egypt, The third approach accepts reason (aql) and spirituality 
(inana ’wiyat) as complementary. This is the position of al-GhazalT 
(1058-1111), Ahmad SirhindT (1564-1624) and reinstated more 
recently by Said Nursi (1877-1960). In the fourth and last approach 
spirituality (mana‘wiyat) takes precedence over reason (aql). This 
has been the position of great mystics particularly of Rumi and Ibn 
Arabi (1165-1240). Essentially, Rumi strove to facilitate the 
marriage of the heart (qalb) with the mind (aql) for social harmony, 
spiritual and material progress. Rumi illustrates a story which 
reflects this combination.’A wanderoos darling came and his hand a 
lance like a Bedouin. I said ‘what service can I render” He said 
“Come up to me” My heart leaped, saying “Shall I run” My 
reasoning said “Shall I go” Generously He signalled “Yes both of 
you’ 15 

Runii’s turning points of life: immigration and meeting with 
Shams 

To understand Rumi’s emphasis on qalb, aql and love it is 
important to briefly discuss his personal history very briefly, as 
reflected in his works and thought. Rumi was bom in the city of 
Balkli in Central Asia, yet his family fled the city just prior to the 
brutal Mongol attacks and gradual invasion. At the tender age of 12- 
13 Rumi’s own cognitive faculties were developing, though he was 
then a “Balldii” and deeply affected by his Eastern experience. He 
witnessed the horrors of the Mongols invading his homeland 16 His 
early migration Westwards towards the Muslim heartlands 
including Tus, Baghdad, Macca, Madina,Damascus and settlement 
in Anatolian land of Karaman and finally Konya, the capital city of 
Saljuks. Even though that part of Anatolia was ruled by the Seljuks 
who were Muslim - due to the historical presence of the Romans/ 
Byzantines - the area was referred to as ‘Rum’ or part of the Roman 
empire. Despite travelling from the ‘East’ to the ‘West’ Rumi 
retained his Eastern Islamic values that were entrenched in him. 
Coming from a scholarly family he also received an education in all 
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the Islamic sciences including logic ( mantiq) and spirituality 

17 

(tassawuf) 

Rumi’s internal struggles, spiritual quests and ambitions are all 
reflected in his literary work the Mathnawi. He appears to have 
been an unsatisfied man, engaged deeply within his own thoughts 
and inner life, perpetually in search of different reality, a ‘greater 
truth’. Whether it was the Mongol invasions or the external brutality 
they caused that encouraged Rumi to look deeper within or simply 
‘Divine providence’. Rumi’s life in Anatolia shows his quick 
recognition and rising quickly in social status as a great scholar 
(replacing his father in Konya after his death). He was married and 
led a perceivably normal life, yet the second biggest incident of 

Rumi’s life was his introduction to Shams-e Tabrizi (1185-1248). 

1 ^ 

This is considered his spiritual birth. 

Rumi’s friendship with Shams marks a significant turn in Rumi’s 
life and works. Prior to meeting Shams, Rumi was also an internal 
seeker, but his educational outlook reflected a balance and harmony 
of the mind (aql) and spirituality (imana’wiyat ) . Textual evidence 
of this is found in his letters and sermons (khutbahs) Fihi Ma Fihi, 
wherein Rumi’s use and reference to kalam theology and other 
rational sciences of Islam such as fiqh (jurisprudence) and logic 
(mantiq) are evident. In the ‘Discourses of Rumi’ his frequent 
reference to Qur’an and hadith are also not lacking. The shift in 
Rumi’s own personal discourse and educational outlook drastically 
altered course upon meeting with Shams-e Tabrizi in 1244. Up until 
this point, Rumi led a ‘nominal life’ and benefited by being from a 
privileged ‘scholarly family’ in Konya. Before meeting Shams, he 
spoke the language of intellect. 19 Shams, however ignited the most 
universal and deepest path for Rumi - love. Leading an aesthetic 
life Rumi’s lifestyle and spiritual educational outlook changed as 
his focus shifted totally to an inner search, as he metaphorically 
turned his back to the world. Rumi’s ‘treasure chest’ of poetry 
emerged in his later life after the disappearance of Shams (or his 
murder as popularly believed)" The Divan-e Shams-e Tabrizi was 
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written as a response to the anguish he felt at Shams’ this drastic 
departure. Then later more subdued and mystically and spiritually 
inclined yet sober and mature verses appeared in his most famous 
widespread works, the Mcithnawi. 

Rumi’s spiritual educational philosophy 

In the Mathnawi we see exemplified his combined method of aql 
and heart. While the Persian verses capture the universal themes of 
love, separation and union with the Divine, they also depict an 
overwhelming emphasis on ‘ishq ’ or love and hence the 
predominance of the heart (qalb) in his key works. Despite this 
change, Rumi retained and infused reason (aql) throughout even his 
most mystical poems. In fact, books 3 and 4 of the Mathnawi are 
dedicated to the topic of ‘reason and knowledge’ as personified in 
the ‘Prophet Moses’ or Musa. Thus, the predominance of ‘love’ in 
Rumi’s later work post Shams is evident. It is this universality that 
attracted believer and non-believer, Muslim/ Christian in his time 
and his legacy continues today as millions are drawn to his love 
lyrical verses and moral teachings. 

Rumi’s key teachings and spiritual educational philosophy instructs 
souls to purify the heart and soul from the pangs of the world first 
and to focus on the most sacred relationship and purpose and 
essence in life - God, and to go beyond the borders of ma'rifa and 
ascend the stairs of muhabba ‘love’ or ishq. Thus the day of 
departure or death from earthly life becomes the ‘wedding night’ 
Shabi ‘nr ox a'ms of union with the ‘Beloved’ for Rumi 21 In such a 
universal teaching Rumi’s message enables his immediate and 
successive disciples to transcend the particularities of their bodies 
and soul to reach their ‘higher’ elevated self. There is no place for 
ego in Rumi’s works, it is replaced with love, or with nothingness; 
he is an empty container for God’s gifts, not the source 22 . Once rid 
of the confines of the body, the soul is elevated and the heart is 
cleansed of its ‘false lovers’ ‘false gods’ and finds space only for 
the ‘true Beloved’. Such emphasis on love enabled Rumi’s 
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followers not just to transcend their own bodies but also the evils, 
ills and troubles of a war-tom century marked by Mongol invasions. 
Indeed when the core of the Muslim lands was shaken by crusading 
armies and Mongol invasions such transcendental education was 
necessary to embrace a higher reality, to see beyond the apparent to 
fly on the wing of hope, mercy and to reach an inner ecstatic state 
of love and union, and hence find inner peace in a chaotic world 
without neglecting mind 

As William C. Chittick states, for Rumi ‘the rational side of human 
nature must conquer and control the carnal. He urges his followers 
to let reason gain the upper hand.’ 23 The reason is like an officer 
when the King appears the officer then loses his power and hides 
himself. The reason is the shadow cast by God; God is the sun 24 
Reason is the faculty of man that can sometimes be both very 
valuable and sometimes be of no service. 

As Rumi points out, intellect and reason are necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for transformative action. He says ‘intellectual 
knowledge takes us thus far and no further.’ 25 Rumi argues that 
sometimes the reason is mischief maker and it deserves to be 
abandoned. 26 ‘Sell reason and mind and buy excitement. Sacrifice 
reason in the presence of Mustafa (the Prophet of Islam) and say 
God is enough (Qur’an,9:40) for me’ Rumi says. 27 Once he calls ‘0 
reason! Get out. Today I am saved from you. O reason, take your 
hand off me. Today I attained insanity, and held on to it’ 28 Abou- 
Bakr argues that at the state of ecstasy in Rumi poems, the mind is 
suspended not completely cancelled." . She asserts that in such 
state, ecstasy steals the mind and senses. 30 Said Nursi argues that in 
such state, any sayings or statement by the spiritual traveller which 
may be accurate or not accurate is unharmful and will be forgiven. 31 

While on one hand, Rumi saw the reason as important on the other 
hand, his rejection can be understood in two ways. First, the reason 
which Rumi rejects is egoistic and not enlightened by Divine 
revelation. Second, while in a state of ecstasy, besides God, 
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everything, including the reasoning, is abandoned. For Rumi, with 
an egoistic reasoning, a person could not reach the desired goals in 
education because the person who lives himself or herself will not 
admire others. Whereas love and altruism are more important in 
education. 

Contemporary scholar Sefik Can, known to be one a descendant of 
Rumi, elaborates his views on reason in two stages. In the first 
stage, reason is a very valuable divine gift that distinguishes man 
from animals and lets him attain humanity. 

Man defeats his lower self (nafs) with reason and becomes a 
superior being by escaping from his bodily desires. The reason is a 
holy light in the heart; truth and falsehood can be distinguished with 
it. 32 

The second stage is when the lower self (nafs) oveipowers reason. 
The reason for this is that the dog of self is in rebellion in its own 
home. . In Fihi Ma Fihi, Rumi states, reason is fine and useful until 
it brings you to the door of the King. ‘Once you have reached His 
door, give up reason, for in that hour reason is a sheer loss to you, a 
highway robber. When you have reached the King, surrender 
yourself to Him, you have no use then for the how and wherefore.’ 34 

It is in this state of self where for Rumi reason is no longer 
valuable, and consequently, reason is only needed at the preliminary 
stages of the journey of the self/ soul/ ego, before the key role in 
these stages, ‘until the door of the King 5 , has been attained. But as 
the self transcends to higher stages and states of being, reason is no 
longer required and asked to stay behind. In such state of ecstasy, 
Omaima Abou- Bakr argues that ‘the reason is abrogated.’ 35 It can 
be said that in such state every thing is abandoned including aql 
except God. This clearly demonstrates Rumi’s description of a 
higher consciousness or being that emanates from a highly 
awakened state due to spirituality mana ’wiyat and not just aqiliyat. 
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From incompleteness to Insan al-Kamil 

Rumi emphasises that upbringing of the person must have a specific 
goal: aiming for Insan al-Kamil, universal human or perfect man. 36 
The perfect man is to be found in depth one’s own self. 37 He 
specifically draws attention to both the outward and inward beauties 
of human, for among all creations, the human's form and nature are 
the most exquisite. The highest aim for a human being is to attain 
that innate nature through the model of Insan al-Kamil. To achieve 
this necessitates a constant struggle, a heart centred education and 
service to humanity. Rumi held that outcome of his life could be 
summed up in these three lines: ‘I was a raw material; I was cooked 
and became mature. I was burned in love’ 38 . These three lines 
summarise key concepts of his spiritual educational formula. These 
three lines show that to be an educator is not easy and nor short; it is 
a long process. Everyone can become a teacher but not everyone 
can become an educator. According to Rumi, knowledge must be 
tempered with humility if one is to reach full maturity. 39 The 
scholars must not study to please princes or attain worldly benefit, 
fame or position, but instead pursue learning from first to last for 
the sake of the Truth. When their actions and words spring from the 
truth they have learned. This would lead them to become blessed 
with the guidance of the prophets. 40 

Based on criteria to be accepted in Rumi’s study circle, there are 
five stages of spiritual education in the light of these three lines. In 
the first, (murid) 41 the candidate, having been approved as bearing 
the appropriate character traits, was then informed of the difficulties 
along the path he was about to take. Upon his persistence, he would 
be seated at the place known as Saka Postu in the Matbah-i Sherif 
(kitchen) in the Mawlavi Order Centre for three days, observing the 
way of life in the House of Order. He was given food and water, but 
no one spoke to him so as to avoid any influence. In the case of a 
change of heart owing to mismatch on his part, he could leave 
without a word. However, if he decided to stay he would be led to 
Sheikh Efendi by the “Aqci Dede” (Chief of Kitchen). 42 If he passes 
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this test then he would make bay 'a or allegiance to join the spiritual 
purification and educational programs which take 1001 days. 43 

After acceptance, at the second stage, he would assist A$ci Dede in 
cooking, serving, washing and doing eighteen types of work 
including cleaning toilets of the Mevlevi Order Centre, and serving 
others without any worldly and spiritual expectation. This service 
gradually becomes an ethic of inner nature which is one of major 
aims of the education. And then at the third stage, the seclusion 
period (khalwa) or child (program) 44 would be applied. 45 This 
would continue for a minimum of 40 and sometimes 80 or even 120 
days. 46 In this stage, the murid will eat less, sleep less, talk less and 
always keeps himself busy with worship, dhikr and contemplation. 
The next stage would be acquiring knowledge which consists of the 
major Islamic sciences and their methodology, as well as Arabic 
and Persian literature. The murid will study kalam (theology) tafsir 
(Qur’anic exegesis), hadith, fiqh (jurisprudence), siyar (biography 
of Prophet Muhammed) and tasawwuf (Sufism), not just in its literal 
meaning but also with its inner meaning and the wisdom. He will 
also learn Islamic arts such music, calligraphy, gilding, painting. 
Often, the murid would learn how to play a musical instrument. 47 
The final stage included learning details of adab or moral values not 
only through books but also through role modelling by reflecting 
the beauty of one's inner world while encountering people and 
serving them. Murid learns the etiquette and rules of behaviour 
down to the smallest details by practising them at the Mevlevi 
Order Centre under mentoring. The murids eat together at the same 
time from the same plate, and if one murid takes a pause to drink 
water, the other murids will pause until the man is done drinking. 
This way, they are not just respecting the drinking person’s right to 
an equal portion of food, they’re also ensuring they don’t eat more 
than the person who took a break to drink water. 

Sayyed Husain Nasr asserts that ‘for the Sufis this ethical education 
also means spiritual discipline and the cleansing of one’s heart and 
mind in addition to correct external action. For once the heart is 
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cleansed the eye of the heart opens and is then able to gain 
knowledge of that which is externally invisible’ 48 From now on the 
murid is equipped with all (cooked and burned through purification, 
serves and spiritual education) values of the education and as Rumi 
says ‘he is the son of his time’ 49 . It is written on the top of the main 
entrance of historical Rumi’s Mevlevi Order Centre ‘This station is 
the Ka'ba of the lovers. Whoever comes here incomplete, becomes 
perfect’ 50 . After completing 1001 days of education and training 
through service, the murid would be called “Dede” 51 who is not at 
the state of qall (talks) but hal (feeling) which denotes the deeper 
dimension of consciousness that lies beyond the rational intellect 
( ’ciql). In such state, actions will proceed from soul and the body 
becomes an instrument of spirit’s tongue. 52 His heart and mind are 
united and the heart is enlightened. Rumi states that in such state, 
‘God will inspire wisdom in the tongue of the (murid) teacher.’ 53 As 
Rumi says, ‘it is better to have a working imam than a speaking 
imam.’ 54 In a similar way, it can be said that having a working 
teacher is better than a talking teacher. 

For Rumi, the teacher resembles a tree, growing slowly. He says 
‘Look at the trees, how little by little they advance. First a smile, 
then they show their trappings of leaves and fruit, like dervishes and 
Sufis offering their hearts, giving away all that they possess.’ 55 
Moreover, a tree provides fruit but doesn’t ask for payment or 
become vain. It will lower its fruit laden branches for the benefit of 
others, offering the fruit once it has ripened. All can benefit from 
the fruit, not only the ones the tree prefers. Even if the season ends 
and it has no more fruit to offer, it will prepare further fruit, so the 
tree is either constantly in a state of offering or preparing. This 
would become its entire purpose for being. Like this tree, the 
teacher whose mind and heart is united is either offering or 
preparing. When the tree provides, it provides through its 
mannerisms. It will beautify its branches and leaves to such a point 
where it will be appealing. This way, everyone can happily and 
willingly take from it. 
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Rumi says, in order to become a guide the murid has undergone an 
ordeal analogous to that which ‘the reed flute underwent in order to 
create the music that rends the heart... At the end, like the reed 
flute, he becomes polished—a conduit to guide the multitude on the 
path to Truth.’ 56 The murid is supposed to continue for his 
purification and education till the last breath and also be ready to 
educate others, through his /her behaviour and then the teaching. 

For education, a spiritual teacher first has to be “beloved of the 
hearts” ( mahbubu’l qulub ) which means loved by the people or 
his/her students through servanthood and then the teacher can be an 
educator of the spirit ( nafs ). Valerievna argues that in Rumi’s 
educational philosophy of education ‘the teacher, first of all, draws 
his student to himself.’ He will make the student love him and 
becomes a good example in everything. The best education can be 
provided through role modelling/manner once the heart and mind 
unite. If there are love and patience in the method and manner of 
education, then the heart can be enlightened, which in turn to it can 
lead a person to educate with love and mercy. For Rumi human 
being is like a city. ‘If there be in him hundred thousand 
accomplishments but not that essential element (the loving heart) 
better it were that city were in ruins’ 57 

CQ 

Because it is easier to learn when a person sees a live example. 
Than can be achieved through service of others which he saw as 
ibadah or worship. Doing this Rumi is reintroducing the philosophy 
of ‘Ali Hujwui (990-1077) who states ‘see as everyone as your 
master’ 59 So the love of serving others is the foundation of his 
educational philosophy. For planting the seed of ‘Insan al-Kamil ’ in 
the human heart, love is necessary. Rumi says ‘By love bitter things 
become sweet; by love pieces of copper become golden; by love 
dregs become clear; by love pain become healing; by loving the 
dead is made living; by love the king is made.’ 60 For doing this, 
Rumi focuses on the heart as much as believers focus on the Ka 'ba. 
In one of his poems, he states 
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‘The Ka’aba was built by Abraham the son of Azar but the heart is 
a place where Allah Almighty’s Gaze falls. Therefore demolishing 
the heart is grater sin than demolishing the Ka ’ba ,6i 

He saw and valued every individual regardless their faith, status and 
ethnicity as potential Ins an al- Kamil or perfect men of the future. 
Even though Rumi's philosophy of heart and mind go hand in hand, 
nevertheless the heart often goes ahead of the mind. That’s why he 
prefers purification of the heart before illuminating the mind in 
education. As Said Nursi who considers Rumi as one of his spiritual 
Masters, states that 

‘the light of reason comes from the heart. Unenlightened 
illuminati should know that ideas cannot be enlightened without 
the light of the heart. If the white of the eye, which resembles 
daytime, is not combined with the black pupil, which resembles 
night, it is not an eye, it will see nothing. Unseeing sight is also 
worth nothing. So, if the black depths of the heart are not present 
in the white of thought, the miscellaneous information in mind 
will produce no knowledge or insight. There can be no reason 
without the heart.’ 62 

and no education without spiritual aims. This can be summarised in 
three major aims based on Rumi’s life and works. 

The first aim of spiritual education for Rumi is to recognize the 
Creator at the degree of yaqeen (certainty) and then serve humanity 
which ultimately takes humans to God. As Hussein Nasr states the 
highest goal of an Islamic education must correspond of necessity to 
the highest aim and purpose of the human state and in fact of 
creation which is to know God. 63 By teaching oneness, equality, and 
justice, Rumi introduces the ‘Light of the Creator into the darkness 
in which the multitude dwells. His thought, like the thought of the 
murshid about whom we talked, is the essential fulcrum of his 
existence and freedom.’ 64 
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The second aim after the faith is to plant universal values which 
begin with the common good, and then instil this common good in a 
collective personality that leads the unity and merges with ummah. 
To achieve this marriage of aql and qalb is necessary. The ciql and 
heart should go hand to hand but also aql should control the nafs 
and discipline it. So long, as the light of the mind and the heart are 
not combined, there is darkness, producing oppression and 
ignorance. Darkness garbed in the sham light. 65 

The third aim is to be a spiritual educator, not just a teacher. If an 
individual successfully marries aql and qalb or reason and heart, 
then the person will become not just a teacher but also a spiritual 
guide. He or she would be able to be a role model in educating 
others. The teacher’s action will proceed his words as lightening 
proceed the thunder. In this case, the second sentence of shahadah 
or testimony of the faith will manifest in educating. Analysing the 
wisdom of shahadah, the word of abd or servant comes before the 
word of rasul or messenger. This means that representing or role 
modelling comes before the conveying the message or teaching. 
Prophet Muhammed (PBUH) was very excited when he was called 
by God as His abd or servant in the Qur’an (17;1) 

The final aim of education is to strive to become Insan al Kamil and 
educating others to be Insan al-Kamil regardless of their faith, 
ethnicity, age and gender, by mainly serving through hal (sincere 
action) and love. ‘Much work less talk’ is the guiding principle of 
this spiritual education. The murid should possess the ilm ad-din 
(religious sciences), ilm al-yaqeen (the knowledge of certainty) and 
ilmi hall (the knowledge which reflects in his actions). Rumi states 
that work and action are not limited to the outer form only, rather 
these visible forms of work are merely a shadow of that true work 
of the soul. 66 From now on, like a baby bird getting ready to fly 
from the nest, the Dede is ready to immigrate anywhere for his 
goals. This immigration begins from this world which is considered 
as a guest house and ends at the presence of God. 
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To affect the heart and mind, it is necessary for the educators to be 
mahbul qnlub or beloved of the hearts as mentioned above. This 
cannot be achieved without role modelling or exemplifying spiritual 
teachings in one’s own behaviour. After that becoming mahbubul 
qulub, the spiritual educator can then become muzakkinn nufus or 
the purifier of carnal souls and finally murabbiyan nufus or an 
influential guide. A really good pedagogue and an educator of heart 
and mind. Rumi had a practical program for this in his educational 
curriculum of the Mevlevi Order Centre. He successfully applied 
this in his educational model 

Rumi identifies the weaknesses of Muslims, and provide solutions 
drawn from the Qur’an and Sunnah in order that these truths may 
resonate in religion and life. His aims of education were not just 
theoretical and practical but also spiritual. To achieve this, it is 
necessary to be not just a teacher but also a spiritual educator. Then 
it will be possible to teach knowledge along with wisdom and apply 
and then to plant its seeds in people’s hearts. The product of this 
methodology of education gradually will lead human beings to 
become Ins an al-Kamil. Rumi was able to institutionalise his 
educational philosophy through Mevlevi Order Centres in Anatolia 
in order to achieve his goal to a certain extent/ later his philosophy 
internationalised and now it is globalised. 

Thus, Ahmad maintains that it is through education that men are 
‘planted’ and millenniums are built. 67 Rumi is one of the great 
spiritual leaders who revitalised Muslim society and planted the 
seed of the Ottoman Empire which was established twenty five 
years after his death but became a global power more than a century 
later. Iqbal argues that ‘what al-Ghazzali achieved in the 11 11 
century, Rumi achieved in the 13 th century.’ 68 The influence of his 
example, his thought and his language is powerfully felt through all 
succeeding centuries 69 . Ultimately, as T.S Eliot states, ‘Time 
Present and Time Past are both present in Time Future and Time 
Future contained in Time Past’ 70 This historical perspective allows 
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the theories and writings of Rumi to be seen as a valuable asset to 
our modem world. 71 


Conclusion 

Faith and reason were often viewed as being in conflict. Rumi’s 
‘heart-centred’ system of mental culture approach is to bring aql 
and spirituality together rather than viewing them as competing 
opposites. This is characteristic of his broader approach to issues of 
faith and practice. Rumi did not neglect the role of aql in spiritual 
education even though so often the heart comes before aql in his 
works. However, he built bridges between aql and qalb.. His rich 
pedagogical legacy shows that Rumi developed a spiritual 
educational method in the light of enlightened aql and qalb and 
through sincere service towards others while continually seeking 
knowledge and wisdom. His education began with the purification 
of the heart and then continued with enlightening the aql. While 
living, Rumi left the world behind and lived like a poor dervish. 
However, he utilised all his worldly possessions in the service of 
spiritual education for all humanity. After purification of the heart, 
the next stage is serving humanity regardless of their faith, social 
and economic status. It continues with seeking the necessary 
knowledge. Finally, it is completed with Insan al-Kamil’s adab 
(etiquette). There is a need for education wherein moral values are 
inspired by heart rather than the ego in our modem time. This is 
what Rumi aimed more than seven centuries ago. 

As Iqbal states ‘Rumi lived simply, studied deeply preached 
eloquently.’ At the age of 34 he had 10.000 students 72 and after his 
death, most of them immigrated to different cities and countries in 
three continents for serving humanity. The legacy of Rumi began 
especially after his death and since then it has continued to 
influence Seljuks, Ottomans and later Turkey, Syria, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Egypt. After translation of his works in English, he 
has become the most popular poets in the West. Reynold A. 
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Nicholson (1868-1945) hails him as the greatest mystical poet of 
any age. 73 Well known British scholar of Islam, Arthur J. Arberry 
(1905-1969), calls him “the supreme mystical poet of all 
mankind” 74 . Rumi’s philosophy was discovered seven centuries 
later by the West; however, there is a need for his “heart-centred 
spiritual formula” which can contribute spiritual education for a 
better world. 
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